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Looking Ahead with the Association 


EDITORIAL 


Our Association is twenty-seven 
years old. It has developed from 
infancy, through adolescence into 
early maturity, with strength, vi- 
tality, enthusiasms, and high pur- 
poses. This growth has been made 
possible by the splendid leadership 
of officers and effective supporting 
workers from junior-college person- 
nel throughout the nation. Note- 
worthy achievements are a part of 
the record. Greater accomplish- 
ments are anticipated. 

We have arrived at our own “op- 
erations crossroads.” We now end 
one era and begin a new chapter. 
Forces and resources are mobilized. 
Tasks and objectives are defined. 
Power is ready. We are moving 
forward. Early autumn issues of 
the new Junior College Journal will 
disclose the scope and nature of the 
program. We have taken hold of 
tomorrow’s work with confidence. 
We look ahead with the A.A.J.C. 

Our Association has a postwar 
model machine. It is newly de- 
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signed. Its principal features must 
be described. Here they are: 


A NEW CONSTITUTION 
Adopted at the 1946 annual meeting 
in Chicago. A copy has been for- 
warded to every member. 

A NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Welcome to Jesse P. Bogue, who 
brings extensive experience and su- 
perior abilities focused on the aggres- 
sive advancement of the enlarging 
program of the Association. 


THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF THE 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

For the past six months of the cur- 
rent year operated efficiently under 
the competent guidance of Mrs. 
Winifred R. Long, who will continue 
to serve the Association with high 
efficiency. 


AN EXTENSIVE REORGANIZATION IN THE 
CONDUCT OF THE ASSOCIATION S 
BUSINESS 
Has decentralized activities by call- 
ing representatives from junior col- 
leges in all parts of the country to 
participate in research activities. 
There is a committee of five under 
the chairmanship of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to co-ordinate the research ac- 
tivities. Each of these five members 
is the chairman of a major standing 
committee: (1) Legislation, (2) Ad- 
ministrative Problems, (3) Student 
Personnel Service, (4) Teacher 
Preparation, (5) Curriculum Plan- 











ning, including Adult Education. 
There is the Editorial Board for the 
Junior College Journal. This organi- 
zation gives responsibilities to ap- 
proximately forty leaders through- 
out the nation for carrying forward 
the work of the Association every 
day of the year. We have intelligent, 
capable, and excellent leadership. 

A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 
Under the editorship of the stalwart 
Dr. Leonard Koos, long a distin- 
guished leader in our field and al- 
ways a pioneer in junior-college edu- 
cation. Dr. Koos is also director of 
research for the Association. His 
afhliation with our work is made 
possible by a most generous co-oper- 
ative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

THE WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
Dedicated to the rapid release of 
news and business of vital concern 
to all junior colleges. Excellent ex- 
amples of the service given by this 
Newsletter are provided by Issue 
Number 8 on “Veterans’ Education,” 
and Number 9 of June 24, 1946, on 
“Washington Happenings That Will 
Affect Junior Colleges.” 

THE SUMMER WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 
Composed of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Finance Committee, the 
Research and Service Committees, 
and the Editorial Board. They are 
financed by the Association budget 
as a good investment that will yield 
high dividends. Read later pages in 
this number of the Junior College 
Journal for a report of the confer- 
ence held in Chicago on July 26-28. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING AT ST. LOUIS, 
HOTEL JEFFERSON, FEBRUARY 
19-22, 1947 
Save the dates. Start plans now to 
attend. 


Basic tasks are ready and waiting 
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for junior colleges of every type in 
every part of the nation. They are: 


1. How shall we provide adequately 
for an unprecedented September enrol- 
ment for veterans, on-coming high- 
school graduates, adults of the com- 
munity, and foreign students? 

2. How can we provide more effec- 
tive occupational training for compe- 
tency of the semiprofessional type to 
match the effectiveness of our work in 
pre-professional areas? 

3. How, where,. and under what 
specifications shall we locate and build 
new junior colleges to meet tomorrow’s 
needs? 

4. What are the best procedures for 
strengthening our public relations— 
with the community, with state de- 
partments of education, with national 
professional organizations, and with 
governmental agencies? 

5. How can we recruit and train 
youth to become the future teachers 
of America? 

6. How can we improve our training 
programs for civic competency so as to 
aid in stabilizing our democracy in the 
new world of tomorrow! 

7. How can we advance understand- 
ings through UNESCO to build a 
United Nations for security, happiness, 
and the welfare of men everywhere? 


Associations grow strong and 
give service to match their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities when 
their purposes and programs get 
into the hearts and souls of indi- 
viduals. This is happening in the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges now. We look ahead. We 
move forward. 

“In Peace as in War . 


Rosco C. INGALLS 


. Teamwork!” 
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A Terminal-Occupational Curriculum 
L[nquiry in One Community 





ROY W. GODDARD 


Purpose, Procedure, and 
Personnel 


Tue purposes of the inquiry, 
evidence and conclusions from 
which are drawn upon in this ar- 
ticle, have been to ascertain the 
need for  terminal-occupational 
education in the community which 
the Rochester Junior College un- 
dertakes to serve, to identify the 
occupational areas in which this in- 
stitution might appropriately de- 
velop curriculums, and to derive 
suggestions for the nature of these 
curriculums. 

A three-step procedure was used 
in making the study. (1) In the 
first of these steps, evidence con- 
cerning the population of Rochester 
was drawn from the report of the 
United States Census for 1940.2 
(2) The second step involved inter- 
views with a large number of em- 
ployers of workers in the most re- 
current occupations found in the 
Census returns. Questions were 

1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 


Population, Vol. II. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 
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asked concerning the number of 
employees, the need for special 
training of the employees, the atti- 
tude toward employing junior-col- 
lege trainees, the attitude toward 
co-operative training, and the will- 
ingness of the interviewees to serve 
on advisory committees. During 
the interviews, inquiry was also 
made concerning the kinds of posi- 
tions offered by the business or in- 
dustry and suggestions for training 
prospective employees. The manner 
of conducting the interviews was 
based on the experience of Miss 
Phebe Ward, co-ordinator of the 
Community Survey Study of San 
Francisco Junior College, as re- 
ported in correspondence, and of 
Leland L. Medsker, formerly as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of 
Occupational Research in the Chi- 
cago schools. (3) The third step 
was to derive from the evidence as- 
sembled the main elements of the 
curriculum for each of the occupa- 
tional areas investigated. Details of 
the procedure will be further de- 
scribed in presenting the outcomes. 

The staff of the survey included 
the writer of this article as director; 
a “survey committee” responsible 
for compiling the evidence from the 
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Census and holding the interviews; 
J. Edmund Wood and Gerald 
W. Paul, instructors, respectively, 
in mathematics and physics and in 
industrial arts and mathematics; 
and two “survey consultants,” Dr. 
Maurice J. Thomas, superintendent 
of schools, and Emil Heintz, di- 
rector of adult education in Roch- 
ester. : 


Evidence from the Census 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND YEARS 
COMPLETED.— I he Census provided 
information concerning school at- 
tendance of the population in 


TABLE 1.—ScHoot ATTENDANCE IN ROCHESTER 




















Persons ATTENDING 
—_ — - SCHOOL 
ROUP 
PERSONS Number _ | Per Cent 

56 .. 662 452 68.3 
7-13 .. 2,355 2,293 97.4 
14-15... 680 644 94.7 
16-17 .. 703 571 81.2 
18-20 .. 1,538 546 35.5 
21-24 .. 2,329 192 8.2 








Rochester in 1940. This informa- 
tion is presented in Table 1. This 
table reports the total numbers of 
persons in the different age groups 
and the numbers and percentages 
in these groups found by the cen- 
sus-taker to be attending school. 
Particular attention is directed to 
the column of percentages, which 
are high through the fourteen- and 
fifteen-year group, begin to drop off 
with the sixteen- and seventeen- 
year group, and drop off sharply 
with the eighteen- to twenty-year 


group. It appears that the Roches- 
ter schools hold youth well through 
the high-school ages of sixteen and 
seventeen and to a considerable ex- 
tent, because of the presence of the 
junior college, through the eight- 
een- to twenty-year group. The 
percentage for this last group 1s, in 
all probability, higher than for 
most communities, but it 1s still low 
enough to indicate a need for a di- 
versified curriculum if larger pro- 
portions are to be held. 

The full survey report includes 
also a table, not reproduced here, of 
the numerical and percentage dis- 
tributions by “years of school com- 
pleted” of persons in the population 
twenty-five years old and over. The 
evidence here is roughly in har- 
mony with the evidence in Table 1 
in that rather large proportions 
have had high-school and college 
education. Because of the large pro- 
portion of professional workers in 
the Rochester population, the pro- 
portion who have completed four 
years or more of college is relatively 
high. However, the proportion hav- 
ing had some college work is not so 
high as to displace the need inferred 
from Table 1. 

DISTRIBUTION TO OCCUPATIONAL 
Groups.—Ilhe Census data _ also 
yield information concerning the 
numerical and percentage distribu- 
tion of all employed persons four- 
teen years of age and over to the 
various occupational groups. These 
percentages, correct to tenths, are 
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to be found in Table 2. For this in- 
quiry, main interest centers in the 
recurrent occupations. These are, 
in order from largest proportions 
downward, professional and related 
services; wholesale and retail trade; 
personal service; construction; 
manufacturing; and_ transporta- 
tion, communication, and other 
public utilities. Further interpreta- 
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helpful, even if not comprehensive, 
picture of the training needs in the 
community. 


The Interviews and Their 
Outcomes 


DETAILS OF INTERVIEW PROCE- 
DURE.—It was decided to confine 
this preliminary inquiry to employ- 
ments requiring semiprofessional, 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OcCUPATIONAL Groups oF 10,809 EMPLOYED 
Workers, FourTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, IN ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, 
iv 1940, Accorpinc To Unitep States CENsus 














Group of Occupations Per Cent Group of Occupations Per Cent 
Professional and related services .... 33.5 I, i cccinicavannemnii 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade ......... 22.2 Business and repair service ........ 2.2 
Pereomal Service 2.2... cccccccccccs 15.6 Amusement, recreation, and related 
PE 60 eisenckcsedeweenndan 7.1 SE 900044000en0nerawneness 1.4 
rrr TT er 4.9 Agriculture, forestry, and fishery ... 1.0 
Transportation, communication, and DD eddgstiveeedi pie eedeaewus 0.1 

other public utilities ............. 4.8 Employment not reported ......... 1.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .. 2.8 | a ne 99.9 














tion of the percentages in the table 
finds approximately half the whole 
number of employees were working 
in wholesale and retail trade, per- 
sonal service, construction, and 
manufacturing, while  approxi- 
mately a third of all are in profes- 
sional pursuits. Only about a sixth 
are found in the eight remaining 
categories. Because the study had 
the purpose of identifying the occu- 
pations for which training should 
be provided, it was decided that a 
preliminary inquiry into the groups 
comprised of professional service, 
retail trade, personal service, and 
construction, which employ about 
nine thousand, or five-sixths, of the 
workers, should yield a decidedly 


or terminal, training, rather than 
pre-professional preparation. A fur- 
ther study of the actual distribu- 
tions of employments represented 
in the working population showed 
that construction; manufacturing; 
retail sales, hotels, restaurants, and 
hospitals; and assistants to profes- 
sional service involved a majority 
of workers in these areas. 

The selection of business and in- 
dustrial leaders to be included was 
determined by community promi- 
nence, private or corporation own- 
ership, size of establishment, and 
membership in associations. Some 
days in advance of each interview, 
a letter of introduction from the 
dean of the Junior College was sent 
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to the prospective interviewee, and 
a day or so later a definite appoint- 
ment was made by telephone. 

The personal interviews were 
conducted informally, and the in- 
terviewer discussed with the owner 
or manager of the establishment 
the over-all purpose of the survey 
and asked his advice concerning 


ferred from this description of the 
procedure and from the outcomes of 
the interviews now to be reviewed. 

QuUTCOMES OF THE INTERVIEWS.— 
These outcomes, as they concern 
numbers of persons employed, opin- 
ions of interviewees on the need for 
special training, their attitudes to- 
ward employment of junior-college 


TABLE 3.—RESPONSES OF EMPLOYERS IN CERTAIN Groups OF OccUPATIONS TO QuEsTIONS Con- 
CERNING NuMBER OF EmpLoyees, NEED FOR SPECIAL TRAINING, ATTITUDE TOWARD EMPLOYING 
Juntor-CoLLece TRAINEES, ATTITUDE TOWARD CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING, AND WILLINGNESS To 


SERVE ON ApvisorY COMMITTEES 




















FAVOR 
NEED FoR| EMPLOY SERVE ON 
N ana SPECIAL | COLLEGE — on 
OccuPATIONAL pees EMPLOYEES Train- | TRaIN- TRAIN- — 
Group Ol ING? EES? mee MITTEES? 
Male — Total | Yes | No| Yes | No | Yes | No| Yes | No 
Hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals ...... 21 242 | 640 | 882 | 21 0} 21 | O | 21 l 17 | 4 
Retail sales ..... 36 401 405 806 | 35 1 35 l 35 1 31 5 
Manufacturing .. 8 638 | 347 | 985 8 | 0 8 | 0 7} 1 6 | 2 
Construction .... 20 371 6 377 | 20 | 0 | 20 | O | 20 {| O 14 | 6 
ae 12 0 11 11 | 10 | 2 10 | 2 6 | 6 8 | 4 









































the positions in his establishment 
for which the junior college might 
offer special training and what 
training or subjects he considered 
advisable for the positions. His at- 
titude toward a co-operative train- 
ing program was ascertained, as 
well as his willingness to serve on 
an advisory committee to organize 
course content for the training pro- 
gram. No attempt was made in the 
presence of the interviewee to re- 
cord the discussion, but a report 
was made immediately afterward 
on a form prepared for the purpose. 
The nature of the form may be in- 


trainees and toward co-operative 
training, and their willingness to 
serve on advisory committees are 
reported in Table 3. With only an 
occasional exception, the numbers 
of firms and the numbers of em- 
ployees reported are reassuring 
from the standpoint of the feasi- 
bility of setting up the programs. 
The same thing is true of the atti- 
tudes expressed since, with only 
minor, often negligible, exceptions, 
these attitudes were found to be 
favorable. The only respect in 
which the responses were in con- 
siderable proportion unfavorable 


A CURRICULUM INQUIRY 


was the willingness of interviewees 
to serve on advisory committees. 
The frequent negative attitude here 
appeared to arise from the modesty 
of interviewees, who recurrently ex- 
pressed the opinion that others in 
the community would be more use- 
ful than they on such committees. 

The positions mentioned by the 
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velopment of training programs at 
the junior-college level. 

It is out of the question, because 
of limitations of space here, to list 
all the suggestions made by the in- 
terviewees for appropriate elements 
of the training. However, it is de- 
sirable to illustrate these sugges- 
tions generously, and this is done 


TasBLe 4.—PostTIons SUITABLE FOR JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRAINING AS MENTIONED 
BY INTERVIEWEES IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 














Occupational Group and so und 
Position Biotin 
Hotels, restaurants, and hospitals 
(21):* 
ccs op easnkkeenneened 14 
PE on ccuwkeneeenes 13 
Executive housekeeping ....... 9 
fe 9 
Ree 8 
Retail sales (36): 
Retailing selling .............. 31 
General business ............. 11 
Automotive sales and service .. 7 








Occupational Group and ee” ed 
Position Bisatinn 
Manufacturing (8): 
Industrial technician ........ 7 
General business ............ 6 
Laboratory operator ........ 3 
Construction (20): 
Industrial mechanic ......... 20 
Dentistry (12): 
Dental assistant ............. 10 








* Number of firms represented by interviews, as reported in Table 3. 


interviewees as lending themselves 
to training programs at the junior- 
college level are listed in Table 4, 
under the occupational group rep- 
resented by the interviewees. The 
table also gives the frequency with 
which each position was named in 
the interviews. The reader is ad- 
vised to relate these frequencies to 
the numbers of persons inter- 
viewed. The general impression af- 
forded by the array of positions is 
one of a considerable diversity of 
employments which these employ- 
ers believe are adapted to the de- 





by reproducing in Table 5 the lists 
for (1) management of hotels, 
restaurants, and hospitals; (2) re- 
tail selling; (3) laboratory opera- 
tion; and (4) dental assistance. For 
each suggested element of training 
the frequency of mention is indi- 
cated. 


Elements of the Curriculum 


CorE AND SPECIALIZED ELEMENTS. 
—The third step in the study, as 
previously indicated, was that of 
setting down what may be referred 
to as the “elements” of the cur- 








riculums in preparation for the po- 
sitions located and analyzed in the 
first two steps. This was done by 
identifying (1) the elements that 


peculiar to the needs 
frequently 
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of each 


recurring occupation 


within the groups. The outcomes 
of the procedure will be illustrated 


TABLE 5.—ELEMENTS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRAINING CONSIDERED SUITABLE BY 
INTERVIEWEES IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Occupational Group and Element 
of Training 








Frequency 
of 
Mention 





Management of hotels, restaurants, 
and hospitals: 
Accounting 
Admittance procedure ......... 
Business correspondence ....... 
Business management ......... 
English 
NS inne nenuen smi 
Front-office practice .......... 
CO eer 
Hospital organization ......... 
Hospital records .............. 
Hotel organization ............ 
Insurance 
SE ND: vn cnendnenkeses 
Personnel management ........ 
Psychology 
PUNO GROREINE 26.5 ccccccces 
Purchasing 
Sanitation 


eee e0enee8d 8 e806 868 868 80 8 8 


Retail selling: 
cee cenceer een ecu 
Business communication ....... 
Business management ......... 
Business mathematics ......... 
NE iii tees ane hee at 
Merchandising 
Personnel management ........ 
Problems in personal service ... 
Salesmanship 
Spanish 
ee 
Ee 
Store organization 
Textiles 
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Occupational Group and Element 
of Training 





So 


Frequency 
of 
Mention 





Retail selling (continued): 
Typewriting 
Window-trimming ........... 


Laboratory operation: 
Advertising .......... naaretind 
Bacteriology 
Biology 
OCCT CCT ere 
English 
General business organization . 
Laboratory techniques ....... 
Physics 
eee 
Sanitation 
Scientific mathematics ....... 


eeeeeee#ereese#erteeke#khoe#t###e#ee#e 


Dental assistance: 
Bacteriology 
Biology 
Be 
Business records ............. 
EY ¢ dey bauaeeaweaw~n 
Dental hygiene .............. 
Dental instruments .......... 
Dental materials ............ 
Dental prophylaxis .......... 
Diet and nutrition ........... 
English 
Laboratory techniques ....... 
Materia medica ...........+. 
ae 
I cee aabadns 
Personal development ........ 
Physical education .......... 
Receptionists’ techniques 
Typewriting 





BEE ecccendkeceanisawaaes 





should enter into the “core” of the 
preparation for a group of occupa- 
tions, such as employments in ho- 
tels, restaurants, and hospitals, and 


(2) the more specialized elements 
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by listing the core elements for the 
group of occupations for which 


training in management of hotels, 
restaurants, and hospitals is appro- 
priate and the special curriculum 
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A CURRICULUM INQUIRY 


elements listed for students who 
contemplate entering hotel and res- 
taurant management within this 
group. Following are the core ele- 
ments for this curriculum: 


Hotel, Restaurant, and Hospital Training 


Business records Personal development 


Communication Practical mathe- 
Economics matics 

Health and recreation Sanitation and hy- 
On-the-job training — giene 


(co-operative) Sociology 


Following are the specialized 
elements set down for hotel and 
restaurant management: 


Hotel and Restaurant Management 


Accounting Hotel administration 
Chemistry of foods Hotel advertising 
Civic and community Hotel and restaurant 


relations operation 
Drawing Interior decoration 
Equipment and main- Personnel administra- 
tenance tion 


Food cost accounting Psychology 
Food preparation Public speaking 
Front-office practice Stewarding 


To present another illustration of 
the procedure in the third step, the 
core elements for business training 
and the specialized elements for 
merchandising within the business- 
training group are presented. 


Core Elements in Business Training 


Business communica- = Penmanship 

tion Personality in business 
Business mathematics On-the-job training 
Business records (co-operative) 
Economics Sociology 
Health and recreation Typewriting 


Specialized Elements in Merchandising 


Advertising Retail merchandising 

Buying Salesmanship 

Conversational Span- Store layout and dis- 
ish play 


Store-management 
problems 


Merchandise analysis 
Organization of retail 
stores 


THE PROBLEM OF GENERAL EDU- 
CATION.—It may be gratuitous to 
emphasize that what have been 
identified in the second and the 
third steps of the procedure de- 
scribed are the occupational, not 
the general, elements of these cur- 
riculums. In theory and in best 
practice, the general elements of 
curriculum would, for the most 
part, be common to all curriculums 
and would be joined with the occu- 
pational elements in making up the 
student’s total program. The chief 
deviation from such a practice 
would be the extent to which the 
occupational elements contribute 
to essential general education. For 
example, in the core elements for 
hotel, restaurant, and_ hospital 
training listed above, are communi- 
cation, economics, personal devel- 
opment, and sociology, and in the 
specialized elements are listed psy- 
chology and public speaking, all of 
which are often considered as es- 
sential aspects of general education. 
The process of thought might well 
be reversed here by regarding these 
instances as contributions of gen- 
eral education to occupational com- 
petence. 
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Some Recommendations 


The full report of the inquiry in- 
cluded a number of conclusions and 
recommendations, space for repro- 
duction of which is not available in 
this condensed presentation. A few 
recommendations may, however, at 
least be named. One relates to the 
need of developing the program of 
guidance to assist young people in 
selecting occupations, placement on 
the job, and assistance in adjust- 
ment to the positions they enter. 
An adequate department could do 
much to integrate training, place- 
ment, and job adjustment to the 
benefit of both employee and em- 
ployer. Other recommendations 
relate to further occupational re- 
search. Particular reference in these 
recommendations is to (1) a sur- 
vey of other industries in the whole 
community inside and outside the 
city of Rochester, especially agri- 
culture, communication, land and 
air transportation, finance, and rec- 
reation; (2) a study of workers on 
the job to determine additional 
training desirable for upgrading 
and promotion; (3) a survey of the 
industrial-training needs of the area 
comprised of southeastern Minne- 
sota surrounding Rochester; and 
(4) a continuous study of the in- 
dustrial characteristics of the com- 
munity so that training needs may 
be adjusted to maintain a situation 
with balanced economic employ- 
ment. 


This article is brought to a close 
by mention of a two-year curricu- 
lum in ophthalmic optics, offered for 
the first time in Rochester Junior 
College during this school year and 
established since the making of the 
study reported in these pages. It is 
probably the only curriculum of its 
kind in junior colleges of the coun- 
try, and it is mentioned here be- 
Cause it is an instance of curriculum 
development in relation to the in- 
dustries of the community. The 
first year of the curriculum consists 
mainly of fundamental science and 
mathematics, with an introduction 
to the making of spectacle lenses. 
The second year of the curriculum 
is devoted largely to completion of 
training in mechanical optics and to 
a grounding in all phases of oph- 
thalmic optics. The purpose of the 
curriculum is to train a limited 
number of selected persons in the 
intricacies of the making and fitting 
of visual aids, such as spectacles 
and eyeglasses, and in other me- 
chanical skills involved in their use. 
Subsequently to this formal train- 
ing, the student will serve on salary 
in an apprenticeship with a promi- 
nent optical company which main- 
tains laboratories and an optical 
branch in Rochester, so that, on 
completion of collegiate and prac- 
tical training, the student will be 
a master ophthalmic optician. 
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Implications of Wartime Adjustments 
for Junior Colleges 


S. V. MARTORANA 


Recent war conditions caused 
many junior colleges to make ad- 
justments in their organization and 
instructional programs. Now that 
those critical times are past, ques- 
tions arise concerning the effects 
that the wartime adjustments will 
have on the future. The advantages 
or the disadvantages that may re- 
sult from permanent changes are 
of great concern to those interested 
in the junior-college movement. 
The purposes of this article are to 
review some of the adjustments 
made by junior colleges during the 
war years; to judge, as well as pos- 
sible, the implications of these ad- 
justments for the future; and to 
evaluate these implications in 
terms of the basic philosophy of 
the service rendered by junior- 
college education. 

An analysis was made of 142 re- 
ports and articles that were pub- 
lished between September, 1940, 
and February, 1946; 102 of these 





S. V. MARTORANA is research as- 
sistant for the American Associa- 
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Association. 
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writings appeared in the Junior 
College Journal; 40 articles printed 
in other periodicals were chosen 
from the listings of relevant sub- 
jects in the Education Index. As a 
result of the perusal of these ar- 
ticles, seven factors were deter- 
mined to have significant implica- 
tions for the future of junior-college 
education. 


Enrolment of Special Students 


A report made by Eells (6) indi- 
cated a tremendous increase of 
“special” students enrolled in junior 
colleges during the war years. In 
1938 the enrolment of special stu- 
dents was 20,750, or about 15.2 per 
cent of the total junior-college en- 
rolment of 136,623. In 1945 the 
number of special students had in- 
creased to 161,791, an eightfold in- 
crease. In 1945 the special students 
constituted 64.8 per cent of the 
total enrolment of 249,788. At the 
latter date, then, practically two- 
thirds of the persons enrolled in 
junior colleges were special stu- 
dents. These special students were 
enrolled on a part-time basis, tak- 
ing advantage of the facilities and 
special offerings of the junior col- 
leges to acquire the skills demanded 
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by the war-stimulated industrial 
and commercial situation. This en- 
rolment, no doubt, included many 
adults who ordinarily would not 
have availed themselves of further 
education. 

These data have profound impli- 
cations for the future. If the serv- 
ices rendered by the junior col- 
leges prove useful, as the continu- 
ous growth of the number of special 
students would indicate, the use of 
junior-college facilities by such per- 
sons will increase. The service of 
junior colleges will be extended to 
all types of persons, youth and 
adult, in school and out of school. 
This trend will be stimulated by the 
return of service personnel, who 
have a strong desire for technician 
and semi-professional training (3: 
11), and it will be helped by the 
enrolment of displaced war work- 
ers seeking training that will aid 
them in their reorientation in in- 
dustry. The total effect will be a 
popularization of junior-college 
services which will cause an increase 
even larger than the 130 per cent 
increase over the 1940 enrolment 
that is predicted by the National 


Resources Planning Board (14: 69- 
70). 


New Courses and Short-U nt 
Courses 


The institution of new courses in 
the curriculums of many junior col- 
leges was a result of the urgent 
demand for trained war workers. 


This point was brought out in 
twenty-three of the articles re- 
viewed. Courses in blueprint-read- 
ing, aircraft technology, drafting, 
and many other subjects appeared 
suddenly. Summaries of defense ac- 
tivities printed in the April and 
September, 1941, issues of the Jun- 
tor College Journal revealed that 
138 institutions were offering at 
least one new _ war-stimulated 
course (1, 2). The summaries cov- 
ered a period before the United 
States entered the war. The federal 
vocational training programs, such 
as the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Pro- 
gram (ESMWT), greatly stimu- 
lated these additions. 

This policy of adding new courses 
to meet the demands of the clien- 
tele served will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the future. The use of the 
community survey as a procedure 
for determining courses to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum will pro- 
duce a constantly changing selec- 
tion of offerings. As new demands 
arise, new courses will be added. 
As industrial, commercial, and 
economic conditions change and 
federal subsidies are withdrawn, 
courses rendered obsolete _ will 


doubtless be dropped. Temporarily 
there will be an increase in the 
number of offerings because of the 
industrial situation and because of 
the needs of returning servicemen. 
These changes will be made less 
frequently as the social situation 
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steadies. The important result is 
the general acceptance of a policy 
of continued flexibility. 

Short-unit courses, which were 
created to meet the same industrial 
and commercial pressures as the 
new courses, can be expected to fol- 
low the same process of evolution. 
As the employment scene adjusts 
from war conditions, these short- 
unit courses will either lengthen 
into longer offerings of the regular 
type or will be discontinued. Dis- 
position of these courses will de- 
pend on the amount of student de- 
mand for them and on the social 
demand for the experience and 
training acquired by the students 
who follow the courses. It is con- 
ceivable that some courses which 
were first considered to be tem- 
porary will become permanent of- 
ferings. In view of the expected 
postwar demands in radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics, courses in 
basic radio technology may be of 
this sort. 


Organization of Program-adapting 
Committees 


Recognizing the fact that adapt- 
ability means strength, some junior 
colleges organized committees to 
see that the instructional programs 
were constantly adapted to meet 
war needs (4). From these com- 
mittees it is a simple step to form 
permanent bodies whose function 
will be to maintain constant adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to meet 


peacetime demands. The literature 
indicates that this practice is grow- 
ing and that it promises to be 
adopted by all junior colleges (10). 
Twelve of the articles read dealt 
specifically with program-adapting 
committees, and nineteen presented 
general discussions of the desira- 
bility of a flexible program of in- 
struction. The setting-up of com- 
missions to work out veterans’ 
programs is the present indication 
of the movement; new commissions 
will appear with new needs. This 
development will result in more 
articulation between levels in the 
educational system, a more efficient 
guidance program to fit the indi- 
vidual for society, and a clearer 
perspective of social and educa- 
tional services to be rendered by 
junior-college education. 


Creation of Evening and Summer 
Curriculums To Train War 


W orkers 


Many junior colleges instituted 
evening curriculums for war-work 
training, evening civilian defense 
programs, and other activities 
which kept the college operating for 
a longer portion of the day. The 
literature gives evidence that this 
development is warmly accepted. 
It is an indication of the desire of 
junior-college workers to serve to 
the greatest degree possible all the 
educational needs of the commu- 
nity. Though the movement was 
stimulated by the demands of war 
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industries, it will remain to meet 
the demands of returning service 
personnel, to help displaced war 
workers qualify for new places in 
industry, and to help youth who are 
unable to attend the regular session 
but have certain felt educational 
deficiencies. As O. H. Gibson aptly 
put it, “Any institution which locks 
its doors at five o'clock in the after- 
noon is still in the 1890 period” 
(7: 115). 

Similarly, the summer sessions 
that were inaugurated at some in- 
stitutions to provide continuous 
training of war workers will remain 
to meet new demands. Provisions 
of Public Law 346 and the feeling 
that he has lost valuable time give 
the veteran the desire to continue 
his training in an unbroken manner. 
Since many of these students will 
seek terminal training, the read- 
justment from summer-session 
“war colleges” to summer programs 
in civilian colleges will be an easy 
one. These summer sessions will 
probably offer both general and 
vocational courses, and the final 
result will be the adoption of a 
year-round curriculum. 


Borrowing Instructors from 
Industry and Commerce 


During the war years persons 
who possessed skills and training of 
value to the war effort were taken 
away from non-defense activities. 
Therefore many junior colleges 
found it necessary to use as in- 


structors persons who held part- 
time or full-time industrial posi- 
tions. One article reported that 60 
per cent of the instructors in war- 
training and engineering courses 
had been drawn directly from in- 
dustry (13). Some writers pointed 
out the dangers that are involved 
in this practice (15), and the lower- 
ing of instructional standards is a 
possibility that must be recognized 
and prevented. [This danger will be 
more easily averted as industry be- 
comes more stable. The wartime 
practice, however, will encourage 
junior colleges to use as instructors 
persons who have practical work 
experience to augment desirable 
educational qualifications. 


Adoption of School-Industry 


Co-operative Curriculums 


The enormous wartime demand 
for skilled craftsmen, technicians, 
and commercial employees was not 
met by the supply of persons al- 
ready qualified to do the work. As 
a result, improvised and _ short- 
cut methods of training workers 
were encouraged. The work-study, 
school-industry co-operative cur- 
riculum is one of these techniques. 
Several junior colleges adopted this 
educational procedure early in the 
war period. Results from these pro- 
grams have been successful, and 
the increased use of work-study 
programs is widely predicted (18). 
This topic has been discussed in no 
fewer than ten articles. 
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It is generally agreed that co- 
operative curriculums have both 
pedagogical and commercial sound- 
ness. [Three advantages that bear 
considerable weight in the light of 
present social conditions are: (1) 
the plan facilitates the financing of 
education and the training of the 
students; (2) it allows training to be 
continued indefinitely; and (3) it 
provides for immediate employ- 
ment upon the cessation of training 
(9). No doubt, junior-college pro- 
grams of instruction will increas- 
ingly employ this method of in- 
struction. Again, the training 
desired by persons formerly in the 
armed services and the retraining 
sought by war workers will foster 
this movement. A more fully devel- 
oped product will result from the 
integration of the general educative 
and theoretical training facilities of 
the school with the practical train- 
ing of commerce and industry. 


“War Colleges,’ Defense Institutes, 
and Veterans’ Schools 


“War colleges,” defense insti- 
tutes, and “G.I.” or veterans’ in- 
stitutes have tremendous possibili- 
ties of effect upon the junior-college 
movement. Nine articles discussed 
this development. Other articles 
showed that veterans’ schools were 
being set up in at least fifteen cities 
throughout the nation (16). A re- 
port of one state-wide system of 
veterans institutes was encoun- 
tered (5). These organizations have 


many characteristics that mark 
them as the beginnings of full- 
fledged junior colleges with the 
same basic philosophy of educa- 
tional service. The students are of 
a maturity level beyond that served 
by the high school. The organiza- 
tions are purposely established to 
meet the educational needs of all 
students who seek improvement. 
The administrative structure and 
instructional programs are, there- 
fore, flexible and individualized. In 
some cases the evolution of these 
institutions into junior colleges is 
actually being encouraged (12). 

It will be interesting to watch the 
development of these institutes. 
Many of them are not at present 
clearly defined. The training that 
they provide cannot be categorized 
as wholly secondary education, 
junior-college education, or adult 
education, but they have many im- 
plications for all three of these areas 
of education. It is important to 
note that this development is 
merely one more indication that 
the doors of educational oppor- 
tunity are being opened to ll. 
These institutions are serving a 
vital purpose now, and they may 
evolve into institutions of the jun- 
ior-college type to continue that 
service. 


Effect on the Preparatory Function 
of Junior Colleges 


The foregoing discussion deals 
chiefly with the implications that 
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recent developments have for voca- 
tional terminal and adult educa- 
tion. A question may be raised as 
to the implications for the prepara- 
tory function of junior colleges. In 
view of the furore that currently 
surrounds the old question of lib- 
eral versus vocational education, 
the results of this review of the lit- 
erature were surprising. Of the 
twenty-five articles discussing the 
question, one could be classified as 
completely in favor of liberal edu- 
cation or learning for learning’s 
sake; one could be classified as com- 
pletely vocational and utilitarian 
in its point of view; four warned 
against the effect of war mania for 
extreme vocationalism; and nine- 
teen discussed the issue in the light 
of the value of both types of educa- 
tion. The article that argued for the 
completely liberal curriculum was 
based on the premise that there is 
such a thing as an “intellectual 
aristocracy” (17). The completely 
utilitarian point of view was ex- 
pressed by a businessman who pro- 
claimed that “business doesn’t give 
two hoots in Hades how many se- 
mester hours in a given subject the 
student has pursued, whether he 
was a straight ‘A’ student through 
college, whether he has any degree, 
or what his professor of language 
thought about his attainments” 
(11: 537). General agreement was 
evident that both types of educa- 
tion are necessary and that junior 
colleges should provide at least a 


“core” of general education for all 
students regardless of their educa- 
tional plans. 


Democratization of Jumor- 
College Education 


More complete democratization 
of junior-college education appears 
to be the final result of all the ad- 
justments noted. This stimulation 
has occurred in two ways: first, the 
adjustments serve to make the edu- 
cational services offered by junior 
colleges more accessible to all who 
need them; second, the services ren- 
dered are stimulated to meet all the 
demands made of them. Wartime 
conditions minimized the selection 
of students. The doors of education 
were flung open to provide all sorts 
of training for all sorts of people. 
There appears to be agreement that 
the junior college is here to stay, 
that it is becoming more largely 
supported by public funds, and that 
educational service at this level is 
growing (8). Increased extension of 
facilities to adults and out-of-school 
youth affords them more equal op- 
portunity to profit educationally, 
socially, and culturally. Fundamen- 


_tally, the prime purpose of the jun- 


ior college is to serve all youth of 
maturity above that served by the 
secondary school and below that 
served by the senior college. Junior- 
college education is taking its right- 
ful place as the top level of the pub- 
lic educational system. The trend 
is toward more efficient organiza- 
tion of the elementary, secondary, 
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and junior-college levels of educa- 
tion to provide a smooth, sequen- 
tial, and cumulative development 
of each student to fit him to be 
socially adept and economically 
secure. 
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Directives for the Junior College Journal 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


A Poll on Editorial Policies 


At THE meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges held 
in Chicago in January of this year, 
the Association’s Editorial Board 
authorized making a poll of ad- 
ministrators on editorial policies 
for the Junior College Journal. Be- 
cause a new editor had been ap- 
pointed and arrangements were 
being made for changing the place 
of publication, it seemed desirable 
to go over rather thoroughly all 
questions of policy and makeup of 
the Journal. With the generous co- 
operation of members of the Edi- 
torial Board, a rather long list of 
issues on policy was compiled. The 
issues were incorporated into a 
three-page schedule for ascertain- 
ing preferences, and, near the end 
of the school year, copies of the 
schedule were distributed to all 
junior colleges of the country, with 
the request to administrators that 
their preferences of policy be indi- 
cated and the schedules promptly 
returned to the writer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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The purpose of the inquiry was, 
of course, to ascertain from the jun- 
ior colleges preferences of policies 
to guide in making the Junior Col- 
lege Journal maximally useful in 
the development of these institu- 
tions. The preferences recorded in 
the schedules have been tabulated, 
and the compilations were reported 
to the Editorial Board at the con- 
ference of officers and committee 
members of the Association held in 
Chicago late in July. On the basis 
of the evidence, the Editorial Board 
approved a formulation of policies 
to be followed until reformulation 
or modification seems desirable. 
Certain of the changes made in the 
content of this issue of the Junior 
College Journal, as compared with 
earlier issues, are in accord with the 
new policies, which, in turn, are 
based on the results of the poll 
reported below. 

Because it was impossible to send 
out the schedule until near the end 
of the school year, the number of 
respondents was smaller than it 
would otherwise have been. How- 
ever, 167 usable schedules were re- 
turned, 70 of these coming from 
private and 97 from public institu- 
tions. When these institutions are 
classified as small and large, with 
an enrolment of 300 as the dividing 
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line between the two groups, 121 
are small and 46 are large. One 
may well doubt that the responses 
from a larger proportionate return 
(which would have resulted from 
an earlier distribution of the sched- 
ule) would have changed mate- 
rially the preferences of policies 
emerging from this poll. 

The sections of the schedule dealt 
with questions relating to edito- 
rials in the Junior College Journal, 


groups to be primarily addressed 


by the content included, areas in 
which the articles should fall and 
the nature of these articles, the 
kinds of news service to be in- 
cluded, the authors of book reviews 
to be published, and the nature of 
the continuing bibliography. The 
following report of outcomes of the 
poll consists in the presentation and 
the interpretation of simple tables. 


Editorials 


The answers to the question of 
whether or not the section of edi- 
torials be continued in the Junior 
College Journal were, as may be 
seen in Table 1, almost unanimous 
in favor of continuance. All but one 
of the respondents voted “Yes.” 

The results of the request to re- 
spondents to indicate their prefer- 
ences for writers of the editorials 
are shown in Table 2. Respondents 
were given four choices: “Exclu- 
sively by invited writers’; “Pri- 
marily, but not exclusively, by in- 


vited writers’; “Primarily, but not 


exclusively, by the editor”; and 
“Exclusively by the editor.” Two 
preferences stand out in the ballot- 


TABLE 1.—CoONTINUANCE OF EpITORIAL SECTION 


A Number of 
a Respondents 
tt <tcnepeacanenmendd 150 
i ae ti a iceeieh ae alee l 
i 16 

 axxsenincewwes 167 


ing: the second and the third in the 
order just named, with “Primarily, 
but not exclusively, by the editor” 
taking some precedence over the 
second. 

Because the balloting on prefer- 


TABLE 2.—PREFERENCE FOR WRITERS OF 


EDITORIALS 
Plan Submitted Number of 
Respondents 
Exclusively by invited writers .... 2 
Primarily by invited writers ...... 69 
Primarily by the editor .......... 83 
Exclusively by the editor ........ 3 
Se GS Avxbecedenenekssaees 10 
TE «nennnsneessadeesiaaen 167 


ence for writers of editorials dis- 
closes the wish of most respondents 
that some editorials be written by 
invited writers, some significance 
attaches to responses to the request 
for an indication of preference for 
these invited writers. Respondents 
were asked to rank the following 
three choices in the order of prefer- 
ence: members of the Editorial 
Board, members of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors, and 
“Other persons conversant with the 
junior college.” The results of this 
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balloting are reported in Table 3. 
“Other persons” are seen to have 
received more first ranks than 
either of the other groups, with 
members of the Editorial Board 
next in proportion. Combining the 
percentages for Ranks 1 and 2 in- 
terchanges the order of preference 
for these two groups. 


teaching faculties and administra- 
tors stand high in the count, with 
the faculties somewhat exceeding 
the administrators. This is espe- 
cially interesting, in view of the fact 
that almost all the respondents 
were administrators. Not many re- 
spondents named other groups to 
whom the content should be ad- 


TABLE 3.—PREFERENCE FOR INVITED WRITERS OF EDITORIALS 

















Number of Respondents| Percentage of Percentage of 
Writ Ranking Writers Respondents Respondents 
— Indicating Indicating 
1 2 3 Rank 1 Ranks 1 and 2 
Members of Editorial Board .... 47 55 25 37.0 80.3 
Members of Board of Directors . 16 46 66 12.5 48.4 
ED csxnciacceneweres 66 26 36 51.6 71.9 























Respondents were requested also 
to indicate any specific problems on 
which they think there should be 
editorial expression. Limitations of 
space preclude reproduction of the 
list of problems here, but it should 
be stated that the problems sug- 
gested are diverse and that there 
is little recurrence among them. 
The list may well serve as a source 
of suggestion in preparing editorials 
or in inviting their preparation. 


Articles 


Respondents were asked to indi- 
cate by a check to which of the fol- 
lowing groups of persons the con- 
tent of articles should be primarily 
addressed: “Teaching faculties,” 
“Administrators,” and “Others 
(name them).” Results of the bal- 
loting may be seen in Table 4. Both 


dressed. It is apparent that the con- 
tent of the Junior College Journal 
should be addressed primarily to 
both junior-college teachers and 
administrators. 


TasBLE 4.—Grours To Be PRIMARILY 
ADDRESSED BY THE CONTENT 


Number of 

Group Respondents 
Teaching faculties .............. 120 
ee 93 
Boards of education ............. 4 
RE, | ih ie eee eds 4 
Educators at other levels ........ 2 
Supervisors and service agencies .. 1 
DEE UEEEEE scccccecnecennsae l 
Educational associations ......... l 


This portion of the schedule in- 
quired also for the preferences of 
areas to be stressed in the articles 
and of the nature of these articles. 
The areas, in the order in which 
they were listed in the schedule, are 
to be found in Table 5, together 
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with the numbers of respondents 
voting for each. No limit was set 
in the directions on the number to 
be checked, and it is significant that 


TABLE 5.—ArEAS To Be STRESSED 
IN ARTICLES 


Number of 
Areas Respondents 
a 96 
DD -scnkecerieeneennene 128 
Procedures in teaching .......... 116 - 
Pe so cneceesseseens 78 
Student personnel service ........ 128 
Student activities ............... 77 
ED oo pp tkceenenreenne 79 
Organization and administration .. 102 
Housing and facilities ........... 40 
DD sciccerisavediwnndeedens 66 
PUMOMCO ORE CORES 2. nc ccccccsces 62 
OD ccc eertesenendcunien 77 
Community and public relations .. 107 


all categories listed received sub- 
stantial numbers of votes, although 
certain of the areas, such as cur- 
riculum, procedures in_ teaching, 
student personnel service, organiza- 
tion and administration, and com- 
munity and public relations, stand 
out with highest frequencies. Sev- 
eral categories were added by the 
respondents but with no great re- 
currence for each. The chief infer- 
ence from this balloting on areas to 


be stressed is that respondents 
would like to have the junior col- 
lege rather comprehensively consid- 
ered in the Juntor College Journal. 

In the balloting on nature of ar- 
ticles, the respondents were asked 
to rank three types, namely, “Dis- 
cussional treatments of important 
junior-college issues,” “Expositions 
of significant recent developments 
in individual junior colleges,” and 
“Interpretative reports of signifi- 
cant researches in the junior-college 
field.” They were asked also to list 
any other types of articles they 
would like to see published, but no 
additional type was named. Out- 
comes of the balloting on prefer- 
ences are reported in Table 6. The 
“expositions” type has the largest 
percentage of both first ranks and 
of first and second ranks and thus 
seems to be most highly esteemed. 
Next in order of preference is the 
“discussional treatments” type. 
However, no type is far outnum- 
bered in the combination of first 
two ranks, and one may infer from 
this that a generous recognition of 
all three types of articles would be 


TABLE 6.—NatTurE OF ARTICLES To Be PuBLISHED 














Number of a mag ee of ee of 
. Ranking Each Type espondents espondents 
Nature of Articles - : Indicating Indicating 
l 2 3 Rank 1 Ranks 1 and 2 
Discussional treatments of im- 
NE TS 5 6500 0ccnnenees 45 55 61 28.0 * 62.1 
Expositions of significant recent 
developments in individual 
jumior colleges .............. 81 46 36 49.7 77.9 
Interpretative reports of signifi- 
CREE PORGRTCRES oc ccccccccccs 36 6l 65 22.2 59.9 
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well received by persons at work in 
the junior colleges. 


News of Junior Colleges 


In soliciting preferences for the 


different kinds of news service’ 


through the Junior College Journal, 
respondents were requested to bear 
in mind that the Washington News- 
letter of the Association is to be 
continued and will contain such 
sections as “Current News of the 
Junior-College World,” “Secre- 
tary’s Comment,” and “What Goes 
On in Washington,” etc. The 
shorter publication schedule will 
permit its news to be more timely 
than that which can be published 
in a printed monthly like the Junior 
College Journal. Respondents were 
asked to bear in mind also that the 
Washington Newsletter goes only 
to members paying fifty dollars 
while the Junior College Journal 
goes to eighteen hundred institu- 
tions or persons. 

Results of the balloting on the 
kinds of news service which the 
Jumor College Journal should in- 
clude are presented in Table 7. The 
reader should note that the first 
type in the list of kinds is the same 
as the second in Table 6. This iden- 
tity was pointed out to the re- 
spondents, who were told that these 
expositions would be published as 
articles and “not as news items.” 
In view of this fact, it should not be 
surprising that this category is 
found to stand highest in frequency 


in Table 7. However, all other types 
of news service listed in the table 
received favorable consideration, 
by large proportions of voters, with 
the lowest proportions voting for 


TABLE 7.—Kuinps oF News Service To Be 


INCLUDED oe 
. umber o 
News Service Respondents 
Expositions of significant recent 
developments in individual 
junior colleges .............. 119 
Brief items of news from individ- 
ual junior colleges .......... 94 
Brief items of news concerning 
EE owineaesdneeess 73 
News summarized from Wash- 
ington Newsletter .......... 64 
“Secretary's Page” ......000:: 82 


“Brief items of news concerning 
personalities” and “News summar- 
ized from the Washington News- 
letter.” 


Authors of Book Reviews 


The schedule asked respondents 
who should prepare the book re- 
views—the editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal or “Other persons se- 
lected and invited by the editor for 
their special competence in the 
areas represented.” Table 8, report- 
ing results for this question, shows 
a marked preponderance of prefer- 
ence for “other persons” as _ re- 
viewers. 


Bibhography 


Regular readers of the Jwmor 
College Journal will recall that the 
type of bibliographical service pro- 
vided in the past was comprehen- 
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sive in the sense that all published 
materials dealing with the junior 
college were cited and briefly anno- 
tated. The question was raised by 
the Editorial Board whether this 
bibliographical service should be 
continued or whether there should 
be substituted for it a bibliography 


TABLE 8.—AuTuHors OF Book REvIEWws 


; Number of 
Writer Respondents 
ee SE acncecawscneesnnss 43 
Other persons invited for special 
CD entasduseneconss 138 


of selective items with longer anno- 
tations to give more idea of' the 
content and nature of each item. 
This issue was presented in the 
schedule, and the results of the poll 
on it are reported in Table 9. The 
answer to this question is among 
the most unequivocal provided by 
the results of the entire schedule: 


there is a mandate in these votes 
for a continuing bibliography that 
is selective, with longer annotations. 


TABLE 9.—NaTuRE OF CONTINUING BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY To Be INCLUDED 


— Number of 
Kind of Bibliography Respondents 
Comprehensive, with brief an- 
CE -ckneeennsaenesesas 16 
Selective, with longer anno- 
RD stedeasaadeane 139 


In Conclusion 


This report on the poll is brought 
to a close without repetition of the 
findings of the inquiry, which are 
readily apparent in the foregoing 
pages and hardly require further 
elaboration. The reader will see 
these findings reflected in the poli- 
cies for the Junior College Journal 
which are mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, and reference will be 
made again to the findings in the 
editorial section of some later issue. 








The Midyear Conference 


JESSE P. BOGUE, Executive Secretary 


Ar cuicaco on July 2427, 1945, 
a blueprint was drawn for the fu- 
ture of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Its outlines were 
traced by the united efforts of the 
Executive Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Plans, and the 
Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution, the presidents of the 
regional associations of junior col- 
leges, and the Commission on T[er- 
minal Education. 

At Chicago a year later, twenty- 
eight of the thirty-one members of 
the standing committees came to- 
gether with something more than a 
blueprint. It was evident that ac- 
tual construction was under way. 
To some, a hole in the ground has 
little resemblance to a building, but 
the hole is necessary because there 
the deep foundations will be placed. 

Digging holes is hard work. 
Every member of the Association 
would have been pleased to see the 
long and sincere efforts of every 
member of every committee. These 
efforts prove so far the wisdom of 
a decentralized, back-to-the-grass- 
roots policy for handling the affairs 
of the Association. The reports of 
the various committees, which fol- 
low, indicate a determination to ex- 
tend this policy. 

It is easier to draw the blueprint 
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than it is to construct the building. 
The money, materials, and various 
corps of workmen, with their rela- 
tionships to each other, require not 
only hard work, but also intelligent 
leadership. The Association has real 
leadership in President Ingalls and 
in the members of the various com- 
mittees. Interpretations of the blue- 
print had to be made; lines of 
responsibility had to be defined. 
Patience, intelligence, and devotion 
to one common purpose were re- 
quired and given. By this time next 
year, it is confidently expected, con- 
crete will have been poured into 
basic forms, with steel reinforce- 
ments pointing upward. 

Never; perhaps, in the history 
of the Association were prospects 
brighter for the future. New col- 
leges, new members, better under- 
standing and a deeper sympathy 
from the public, financial stabil- 
ity, the harmonious efforts on the 
part of the membership are good 
omens. The ultimate objective, 
however, is to extend to an ever 
increasing number of young men 
and women greater opportunities 
for sound learning and useful skills. 
This superstructure of junior col- 
leges will have, as it should, a prom- 
inent place in the skyline of Amer- 
ican and world culture and work. 
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Report of the Board of Directors 
THEODORE H. WILSON 


Tue Boarp oF Directors is composed of Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, Connecticut; Curtis Bishop, Averett College, Virginia; Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise Junior 
College, Idaho; Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota; and David B. Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania; with the following four officers of the Association ex 
officio: Rosco C. Ingalls, East Los Angeles Junior College, California (president); Eugene S. 
Farley, Bucknell University Junior College, Pennsylvania (vice-president); Jesse P. Bogue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (executive secretary); and Theodore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior 


College, Maryland (convention secretary). 


For three days, July 26-28, the 
Board of Directors, the five Re- 
search and Service Committees, 
and the Editorial Board of the 
Jumor College Journal met at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. Each 
group resolved itself into a work- 
shop for the study and discussion 
of numerous problems. All met to- 
gether for one luncheon, one din- 
ner, and one general session. 

The Association, through its duly 
elected or appointed representa- 
tives, was at work critically ex- 
amining problems which confront 
the junior colleges of the nation and 
formulating plans for the Associa- 
tion’s next annual meeting. 

The chief item of business before 
the Board of Directors, however, 
was the election of a new executive 
secretary. For months in advance 
of the meeting, the directors had 
been working out by correspond- 
ence certain general policies con- 
cerning the contract. After settling 
a few details which had not been 
agreed upon by mail, the Board of 
Directors devoted most of the time 
for two days to analyzing the duties 
of the executive secretary, inter- 
viewing candidates, and studying 
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the budget to ascertain the maxi- 
mum salary that the Association 
could safely offer at this time. As a 
result of these deliberations, Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue was elected unani- 
mously. 

The Board of Directors is confi- 


‘dent that with his background of 


experience in the South, the Cen- 
tral States, and the East; in both 
public and private institutions; as 
president of Green Mountain Jun- 
ior College for sixteen years; and as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in 1943 and 
co-chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation in 1946, Dr. Bogue will 
prove to be an efficient and suc- 
cessful executive secretary. 

The splendid services of Mrs. 
Winifred R. Long as acting execu- 
tive secretary were recognized by 
naming her assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary. 

Details were worked out with Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler and Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos for the printing of the 
Junior College Journal. It was 
voted to mail two copies of each 
issue of the Newsletter to each 
member-institution, to enable the 
chief administrative officer to keep 
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one copy in his files for reference 
and to circulate one copy among 
members of his staff and official 
board. 

Plans for the next annual meet- 
ing, which will be held at St. Louis 
on February 19-22, 1947, were pre- 
sented, discussed, and, in general, 
approved. 

Steps were taken to assure the 


financial security and stability of 
the Association by continuing the 
policy of recent years of living 
within the annual income and add- 
ing to the reserve fund each year. 
In this way the Board of Directors 
hopes to build up an adequate re- 
serve to tide the Association over 
any temporary financial reversal 
which the future might bring. 


Report of the Editorial Board 


EUGENE 5S. 


FARLEY 


Tue Eprroriat Boarp is composed of Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell University Junior College, 
Pennsylvania (chairman); Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts; Richard G. 
Cox, Gulf Park College, Mississippi; Gertrude H. Fariss, St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Oregon; 
Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military School, Missouri; and John H. McCoy, Santa Ana Junior 


College, California. 


Tue Editorial Board met with Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos to formulate ten- 
tative policies to govern the rela- 
tions of the editor, the Editorial 
Board, and the executive secretary. 
Although these policies must neces- 
sarily be changed as experience in- 
dicates the need, it is believed that 
some guiding policies must be fol- 
lowed during this period of explora- 
tion and development. The policies 
adopted for use during the coming 
year are given below. 


1. The Editorial Board shall uncover 
and report significant educational ac- 
tivities and shall encourage faculty 
contributions to the editor. 

2. Personal and institutional notes 
and news of regional and state organi- 
zations shall be published in the Jumior 
College Journal and shall be reported 


to the editor by the executive secre- 
tary’s office. 

3. All speed items shall be reported 
in the Newsletter at the discretion of 
the executive secretary. 

4. The Editorial Board agrees to 
advise the executive secretary of reac- 
tions to the Newsletter. 

5. A subscription campaign shall be 
conducted this fall to increase group 
subscriptions to at least twelve hun- 
dred. Administrators are requested to 
co-operate in the selling of these sub- 
scriptions to their faculties. The Wash- 
ington office is requested to prepare 
publicity which will encourage in- 
creased sales this fall. 

The Editorial Board shall encourage 
the purchase of individual and group 
subscriptions to the Journal and shall 
give the editor reactions to the Journal 
which may assist in adapting the Jour- 
nal to the desires of the membership. 
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6. The Washington office will be re- subscriptions and for circulating the 
sponsible for obtaining advertising and Journal. 


Report of the Committee on Co-ordination of Research 
EUGENE S. FARLEY 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON CO-ORDINATION OF RESEARCH is composed of Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell 
University Junior College, Pennsylvania (chairman); Jesse P. Bogue, Poultney, Vermont; John E. 
Gray, Lamar College, Texas; John L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, California; 
Leland L. Medsker, Wright Junior College, Illinois; and David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania State 





College, Pennsylvania. 


One year ago, the five Research 
and Service Committees of the As- 
sociation were organized, and their 
work was tentatively planned. 
These plans were necessarily rather 
general, for experience is needed 
before specific plans can be formu- 
lated and before working relation- 
ships can be developed. 

During the first year, members 
and chairmen of the committees 
have formulated plans which tend 
to unite all members of the Associa- 
tion. Each committee has prepared 
and reported a program of research 
and service which will require in- 
tensive and prolonged work by the 
committee and co-operation of the 
colleges. There is evidence that the 
development of these plans will en- 
courage active participation of 
many persons. It is anticipated that 
the constant focusing of attention 
upon the needs and goals of the As- 
sociation will keep us united in our 
efforts to strengthen the junior- 
college movement throughout the 
nation. It also should be evident 
that, as the movement advances, 
each college gains a more favored 


position and new opportunities for 
its own development. 

During the summer meeting, the 
committees developed their sepa- 
rate plans for the next year and 
then met to co-ordinate these plans 
and to formulate principles that 
will guide them in their relations 
with one another. Although experi- 
ence may indicate the need for a 
modification of principles, those 
that will guide our relationships 
during the coming year are here 
reported. 


1. The director of research shall 
serve as a consultant for the Research 
Committees after research projects 
have been decided upon by the Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination of Research. 

2. Responsibility for expediting the 
accepted research projects shall rest in 
the committees, which shall function 
in co-operation with the director of 
research. 

3. Topics needing research shall be 
listed and reported to graduate schools 
of education throughout the country 
by the director of research. 

4. Inquiries from universities con- 
cerning research projects shall be re- 
ferred to the director of research, and 
he shall forward, to the appropriate 
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committee chairman, a copy of his 
reply to each inquiry. 

5. To keep committee members in- 
formed, copies of all significant corre- 
spondence shall be mailed to each 
member. 

6. Grants for research shall be so- 
licited through the Board of Directors, 
and funds shall be granted to the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges even though the grant may be 
used by a single committee. 

7. Committee chairmen are free to 
approach individuals, universities, and 
foundations to encourage research 
projects. Whenever the Association be- 
comes involved in research projects 
conducted by universities or founda- 
tions, the projects must be approved 
in the usual manner by the Committee 
on Co-ordination of Research. 

8. No person shall serve on two 
committees. 

9. Consultants shall not be incorpo- 
rated in any committees without ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 


10. As soon as possible, funds must 
be allocated for research projects. 


The committee organization has 
been adopted to assure a broad par- 
ticipation of members in the affairs 
of the Association. The committee 
members recognize that this plan 
will be effective only so long as each 
meets his own obligations in full co- 
operation with all others. They rec- 
ognize also that their work must be 
productive if it is to merit the sup- 
port of the membership of the 
Association. 

Research and service projects 
proposed by each of the committees 
and approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors are listed under the reports 
of each committee. An examination 
of these projects will give the entire 
membership some vision of the ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of the 
committees. ) 


Report of the Committee on Legislation 
JESSE P. BOGUE anno CHARLES S&S MORRIS 


Tue ComMITTEE ON LEGISLATION is composed of Jesse P. Bogue, Poultney, Vermont (chazir- 
man); Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, California (co-chairman); C. C. Colvert, 
University of Texas; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Utah; and Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell Uni- 


versity Junior College, Pennsylvania. 


N EcessitTy FOR CLOSE AND CON- 
TINUOUS CONTACTS AND CO-OP- 
ERATION EMPHASIZED. 


1. Conferences held during the 
first half-year with representatives 
of sixteen national educational and 
other organizations especially in- 
terested in education. 

2. Extensive work done with leg- 
islative committees of the House 


and the Senate at hearings and by 
letters and telegrams from a wide 
distribution of the membership. 

3. Personal contacts with indi- 
vidual legislators on critical prob- 
lems, such as surplus property, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, appropriations to meet edu- 
cational needs for housing, étc. 

4. Joint conferences with other 
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educational associations, such as 
the meeting of twenty-one national 
educational organizations in April. 

5. Work toward a joint meeting 
of the legislative committees of all 
national educational organizations 
to study the Omnibus Bill intro- 
duced in the recent session of the 
Congress by Senator James Mur- 
ray of Montana. This bill is in di- 
rect line with the resolution of the 
Association at the national conven- 
tion at Chicago in January, 1946. 
This is it! The importance of Sena- 
tor Murray’s bill should have first 
place in the thinking, planning, and 
active support of the entire mem- 
bership. 


NECESSITY FOR STATE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEES. IT IS STRONGLY 
URGED THAT: 


1. Every state have a legislative 
committee and that the chairman 
be given power of attorney, within 
the limits defined for him by the 
appointing body, to act in the 
emergencies arising during appear- 
ances before various legislative 


bodies. 
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2. The regional associations be 
approached to secure this action in 
each state within each association; 
and further (a) that this responsi- 
bility fall upon the state association 
where such exists; (b) that names 
of the committee be selected by the 
regional associations for the states 
within their confines in those areas 
in which no state association exists. 

3. In general these committees 
support: (a) direct legislation bene- 
fiting junior colleges in particular; 
(b) over-all legislation in the states 
if such is in uniformity with the 
over-all resolution adopted at the 
1946 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


NECESSITY FOR RESEARCH. 


1. One project under way is a 
study of junior-college legislation 
in the several states, which is being 
carried on by Mr. Charles W. 
Simms at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. This project was re- 
ferred to Dr. Koos, director of re- 
search, on March 14, 1946. 

2. Other fields of research have 
been suggested in the Koos poll. 





Report of the Committee on Teacher Preparation 
ROY E. MORGAN 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION is composed of David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania State 
College Undergraduate Centers (chairman); J. B. Davis, Itasca Junior College, Minnesota; Roy 
E. Morgan, New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecticut (assistant chairman); T. D. Schindler, 


Lower Columbia Junior College, Washington; and J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, 
Mississippi. 


Wen reconstituted last January, two major problems: (1) acti- 
the Committee on Teacher Prepa- vating throughout the nation a 
ration found itself confronted with teacher-education program stress- 
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ing the development of competen- 
cies needed for service in the junior 
college; (2) determining a priority 
on research projects to be carried 
forward through the Association’s 
planned program of research. This 
summer's meeting of the committee 
was largely concerned with imple- 
menting the broad pattern of work 
already projected and arranging 
specific details related to it. 

In order to stimulate the devel- 
opment of training programs for 
junior-college instructors, the com- 
mittee had recommended the ap- 
pointment in each regional associa- 
tion of a similar committee to work 
with the national committee in a 
joint endeavor. It can now be re- 
ported that all regional committees 
have been appointed and are at 
work. Individual committee mem- 
bers have been discussing with col- 
lege and university officials the 
planning of programs leading to the 
desired preparation of junior-col- 
lege personnel. The problem has 
come up for discussion at recent 
state and regional meetings, and 
reports indicate that it will be a 
major topic at association confer- 
ences during the coming year. 

The interest of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges in the 
problem of teacher education has 
also led to the appointment by the 
American Council on Education of 
a continuing committee to deal 
with the problem. This group—a 
subcommittee of the Council on 
Co-operation in Teacher Education 
—includes representatives of state 
departments of education and col- 


leges and universities, as well as 
junior colleges. 

The committee outlined three 
projects upon which it would like 
to begin studies immediately. 

First, it would seem desirable to 
determine what colleges and uni- 
versities are now doing for the 
training of junior-college instruc- 
tors. : 

Second, the poll conducted by 
the Association in determining its 
program of research revealed that 
many administrators are concerned 
with the qualifications for junior- 
college instructors. Since consider- 
able time and effort have already 
been expended in attempts to ar- 
rive at such determinants, the com- 
mittee agreed that preparation of a 
summary of the research and re- 
ports already completed on this 
topic would be advisable. 

Third, the committee decided 
that a study of the practices that 
the junior colleges have been fol- 
lowing in providing in-service train- 
ing for the members of their staffs 
would be significant. The need for 
this investigation was pointed up 
not only in this committee’s de- 
liberations but in those of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Problems 
as well. Since the topic of practices 
for improving instruction received 
top priority in the poll of adminis- 
trative problems to be investigated, 
this study will be a joint one by the 
two committees. 

Another of the topics considered 
was the program for the sectional 
meetings to be conducted by the 
committee at the next annual meet- 
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ing of the Association. It was pro- 
posed that for the first sectional 
meeting there be arranged a general 
discussion of the problem of pre- 
paring junior-college instructors, 
with stress on the work that could 
be undertaken by the Council on 
Co-operation in Teacher Educa- 
tion. The following day’s meeting 
will be a work conference of re- 
gional committee members, with 
invitations extended to individuals 
working at state levels or in indi- 
vidual institutions on the problem 
of the preparation of junior-college 
teachers. 

Because of the evident need for 
a regular channel of communication 
between the national committee 
and the regional committees, it was 
decided to publish a_ bi-monthly 
newsletter to be sent to all regional 
committee members, beginning in 
September. 
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The committee again emphasized 
the urgency for publishing the 
recommendations of the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Preparation 
of Faculty Members for Junior 
Colleges and Technical Institutes 
which was held in April, 1945. The 
committee chairman was requested 
to write to the American Council 
on Education, as well as to others 
concerned with the publication of 
the bulletin, pointing out that fail- 
ure to issue the report has caused 
to be held in abeyance the setting- 
up of programs in some institutions 
and the organization in certain 
others of programs that could have 
benefited greatly from application 
of the recommendations made. 

The committee left the confer- 
ence with the opinion that progress 
is being made but that a tremen- 
dous amount of work remains to 
be done. 


Report of the Committee on Student Personnel Problems 


JOHN L. LOUNSBURY 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL PRoBLEMs is composed of John L. Lounsbury, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, California (chairman); Dorothy Bell, Bradford Junior College, 
Massachusetts; William A. Black, State Department of Education, Washington; Max D. Engel- 
hardt, Chicago City Junior College, Illinois; fifth member to be chosen. 


Ar THE national meeting of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges held in Chicago early this 
year, the Committee on Student 
Personnel Problems was instructed 
to make a quick survey of guidance 
practices for veterans in junior col- 
leges. Acting on these instructions, 
the committee prepared and sub- 





mitted to forty selected junior col- 
leges a questionnaire designed to 
determine how veterans’ guidance 
programs are organized and how 
educational achievement and so- 
cial adjustment of veterans are pro- 
moted. Thirty-one replies were 
received from junior colleges widely 
distributed throughout the country. 
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The data collected from the 
study were submitted to the com- 
mittee at the Chicago meeting on 
July 26, and, after careful examina- 
tion, the committee passed on to 
the Editorial Board of the Junior 
College Journal the question of how 
the information contained in the 
report could best be given to junior 
colleges throughout the country. 
The Editorial Board decided that 
the results of the study should ap- 
pear in an early issue of the Junior 
College Journal. 

During the year the committee 
was asked to sponsor a study of 
placement and follow-up practices 
in junior colleges. The study origi- 
nated with Margaret L. Stewart, of 
Tennessee Wesleyan College at 
Athens, Tennessee. The question- 
naire submitted by Miss Stewart 
was carefully studied by the com- 
mittee. Certain suggestions recom- 
mended by the committee will be 
made, and, after approval by the 
director of research for the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, 
the study will go out from Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College with the 
co-operation of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Problems. 

During the recent committee 
meeting in Chicago, a request for 
a study on motivation and the psy- 
chological factors that operate in 
the case of junior-college students 
was made. This request came from 
a member of the association who 
expressed a belief that the Hogg 
Foundation of the University of 
Texas would be willing to work co- 
operatively with the committee in 


the promotion of such a study. 
After consideration of the various 
details and_ responsibilities in- 
volved, it was agreed that the com- 
mittee should continue to work 
with representatives from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in an attempt to 
develop some plan whereby this 
study could be completed. 

After careful consideration of all 
problems involved in student per- 
sonnel and guidance work in junior 
colleges and from results of the por- 
tion of the schedule on preferred 
researches pertaining to these prob- 
lems which was submitted by Dr. 
Koos, the committee unanimously 
agreed to embark on a study of the 
relationships that should exist be- 
tween personnel services in junior 
colleges and high schools. This 
study will attempt to begin where 
the studies made several years ago 
under the grant of the General 
Education Board left off and to 
bring up to date practices that are 
followed and should be followed in 
the organization of a junior-college 
program of guidance. The study 
will also attempt to show how such 
a program should be geared to the 
guidance programs carried on in 
the high schools. It was felt that, in 
the promotion of junior-college 
education, one of the great prob- 
lems-is the status of the student as 
he enrols in the junior college, with 
the related question of how the jun- 
ior college can best orient him to 
the whole program of junior-college 
work. The study will be carried on 
under the direction of Dr. William 
A. Black; member of the committee 
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THE MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 


and director of junior-college edu- 
cation in the state of Washington. 

The committee gave thought to 
the development of a program for 
the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. At the meeting it is 
hoped that a report can be given on 
Miss Stewart’s study of placement 
and follow-up practices. A prelimi- 
nary report of the study directed by 
Dr. Black will also be presented. 
During the two special programs at 
the St. Louis meeting which will be 
under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Prob- 
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lems, two particular problems will 
be presented by experts and dis- 
cussed by panel members and those 
in attendance. These problems are 
(1) the types and kinds of tests 
available and most useful in the 
guidance program for entering stu- 
dents at the junior college; (2) 
practices followed in the orienta- 
tion and conditioning of entering 
high-school students to the prob- 
lems of junior-college education 
that are found in both the public 
and private junior colleges of the 
country. 


Report of the Commuttee on Administrative Problems 
JOHN E. GRAY 


Tue ComMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, at the date of the summer conference, was 
composed of John E. Gray, Lamar College, Texas (chairman); William H. Conley, Wright Junior 
College, Illinois; John H. McCoy, Santa Ana Junior College, California; Anne D. McLaughlin, 
Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, D. C.; and Basil H. Peterson, Glendale Junior 


College, California. 


Tue Committee on Administra- 
tive Problems came to the 1946 
summer conference to do three 
things: (1) ascertain the priorities 
assigned by the membership to the 
various studies proposed by our 
committee at the last annual meet- 
ing; (2) formulate procedures for 
going forward with these studies on 
the basis of these priorities; and 
(3) write a preliminary report on 
two projects which the committee 
has undertaken since the annual 
meeting. After arriving in Chicago, 
we added a fourth item to our 
agenda, namely, the planning of 
two afternoon sectional discussions 
for the next annual meeting. 


The first objective was easily and 
quickly reached. The results of the 
poll conducted in the spring by Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos clearly estab- 
lished priorities on our suggested 
studies. We interpreted these re- 
sults’ to mean an unequivocable 
mandate to go to work on a study 
to determine the present practices 
for improving junior-college in- 
struction and to evaluate such 
practices with a view toward sug- 
gesting better procedures. How- 
ever, it soon developed that this 
was also one of the problems upper- 


1 The results of the poll will be reported in 
detail in a later issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 
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most in the thinking of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation. 
Consequently, the responsibility 
for developing this study will be 
shared with that committee. 

Building and equipment stand- 
ards for junior colleges was also the 
concern of a fairly large number 
of respondents to the recent poll. 
Hence the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Problems has set up, and 
received authority to go forward 
with, a study of this important 
problem. 

The problem of public-relations 
techniques was treated by our com- 
mittee in two ways. First, a brief 
statement of a desirable philosophy 
of junior-college public relations 
was formulated; and this state- 
ment, together with a suggested 
calendar of public-relations activi- 
ties for the autumn semester, will 
be mimeographed and sent to the 
membership with an early issue of 
the Newsletter. Second, one en- 
tire afternoon’s sectional discussion 
will be devoted to this subject at 
the 1947 annual meeting. A public- 
relations exhibit will be a feature of 
this program. 

The other sectional discussion for 
which our committee is responsible 
at the annual meeting will be de- 


voted to an exposition of the 
administrative relationships which 
should exist in a junior-college fac- 
ulty, together with an open forum 
on the duties and responsibilities of 
the members of a junior-college 
staff. Some study has already been 
given to this problem, and a report 
will be ready for the St. Louis 
meeting. 

The committee regrets to an- 
nounce that two of our members 
have had to terminate their work 
with us. Dr. W. H. Conley, for- 
merly of Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, has left the junior-college 
field to become the dean of the 
School of Commerce of Loyola Uni- 
versity. Mr. John H. McCoy is also 
a member of the Editorial Board, 
and he felt that he could not do 
justice to both assignments. Our 
committee deeply appreciates the 
fine contributions made to our 
work by these two retiring mem- 
bers. Two other outstanding ad- 
ministrators have accepted ap- 
pointments to fill these vacancies: 
Dr. Rodney Cline, dean of North- 
east Center, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Monroe, Louisiana, and 
President Harlie L. Smith of Wil- 
liam Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum and 


Adult Education 
LELAND L. MEDSKER 


THe CoMMITTEE ON CuRRICULUM AND ADULT EpucaTION is composed of Leland L. Medsker, 
Wright Junior College, Illinois (chairman); John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, Cali- 
fornia; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Missouri; Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of 
Connecticut; and J. W. Reynolds, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Tue Committee on Curriculum 
and Adult Education spent two 
days of hard work at the 1946 sum- 
mer conference surveying its field 
and determining next steps. After 
a thorough study of the returns of 
the Koos questionnaire and analy- 
sis of the various phases in the cur- 
riculum that seem to be in need of 
study, it became apparent that the 
scope of the committee’s work is 
unlimited and that the number of 
individual studies which may well 
be made is limited only by time and 
by the number of co-operating 
agencies and individuals. 

The nature of the curriculum 
problems in need of investigation 
led the committee to agree on five 
general types of studies that might 
be made, the particular type used 
in each case being dependent on 
the purpose of the study as well as 
the nature of the topic. The five 
possible types were: (1) a study of 
the status of the situation or of 
current practices and trends, (2) a 
description of desirable or out- 
standing practices, (3) a biblio- 
graphical listing of the literature 
bearing on a subject, (4) an analy- 
sis of research studies previously 
made on a subject, and (5) an 
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evaluative study or one involving 
original research. 

Realizing that many of the pos- 
sible studies would take time and 
that some service should be ren- 
dered to the Association as quickly 
as possible, the committee agreed 
on two courses of action: (1) to 
prepare certain summaries very 
soon and make them available and 
(2) to outline desirable longer-term 
studies for persons who may have 
the interest and the time to execute 
them. In outlining these possibili- 
ties, the wishes of the Association, 
as reflected in the Koos question- 
naire, were kept in mind. An out- 
line of the committee’s proposals is 
given in the accompanying table. 

Readers will note from the last 
column of this table that a number 
of proposed studies are still open to 
anyone interested. It would seem 
highly desirable for member-insti- 
tutions in co-operation with the 
committee, to undertake studies on 
some of the topics listed. If any 
teacher or administrator is inter- 
ested, or if either knows of similar 
studies under way or contemplated, 
he is urged to write the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Leland L. 
Medsker, Wright Junior College, 
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3400 North Austin Avenue, Chi- 


cago 34, Illinois. This is the first call specific proposals later. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN FIELD OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
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Junior College World 


WINIFRED R. LONG 


REcoRD SUMMER ENROLMENTS 


OwINc mainly to the energy and 
ambition of those “young men in a 
hurry,” the veterans attending un- 
der the G.I. Bill of Rights, junior 
college after junior college had a 
record summer-session enrolment 
this year. A few examples, from the 
many at hand, may be cited. 

At Hardin Junior College, Texas, 
526 students, 317 of whom were 
veterans, attended this summer as 
against 178 last summer. Especially 
popular with the veterans were 
Hardin’s courses in horology and in 
radio and electronics, for which 
they have traveled to the college 
from states as far distant as Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania. 

At Bucknell University Junior 
College, Pennsylvania, 419  stu- 
dents worked through the summer, 
of whom 399 were veterans. There 
the engineering courses, with 136 
students enrolled, proved the most 
popular, while commerce and 
finance courses ranked second, with 
109 students. 

At Hillyer Junior College, Con- 
necticut, summer enrolment was 
four times that of 1945. San An- 
tonio Junior College, Texas, en- 








Mrs. WInNIFRED R. LONG ts assist- 
ant to the executive secretary of 
the American Association of Jumor 
Colleges. 
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rolled twice as many as last sum- 
mer; while its Negro division, St. 
Philip’s Junior College, offering the 
first summer session in its history, 
enrolled 108 students, of whom 98 
were veterans. 


Tue New PRESIDENTS 


ARCHIE M. TURRELL, formerly 
associate principal of the Pasadena 
Junior College, California, is the 
principal of the new John Muir 
Junior College at Pasadena, a four- 
year public junior college which is 
opening this September. 

R. L. Whipple is the new presi- 
dent of Central College, Arkansas. 
He succeeds Edwin S. Preston, who 
has accepted the presidency of 
Cumberland University, Tennessee. 

William C. Garner has been 
elected president of Dean Academy 
and Junior College, Massachusetts. 
He succeeds Alexander Ewen, who 
has been acting head of the institu- 
tion since the resignation of Presi- 
dent Earle S. Wallace. 

Installed as new president of 
Graceland College, Iowa, on May 
31, was E. J. Gleazer, Jr. For two 
years prior to that time A. R. Gil- 
bert had been serving as acting 
president of Graceland. 

George A. Odgers, formerly pro- 
fessor of education at Linfield Col- 
lege, Oregon, has become dean of 
Grays Harbor Junior College, 
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Washington, succeeding Gordon D. 
Alcorn, who resigned recently to 
join the staff of the College of 
Puget Sound. Dr. Odgers is not new 
to junior-college work, having 
served as dean of Multnomah Col- 
lege, the YMCA junior college in 
Portland, Oregon, and as president 
of the Northwest Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

George S. Pritchard, formerly of 
Ferguson High School, Missouri, 
assumed the deanship of Clarinda 
Junior College, Iowa, at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester. The col- 
lege, which was closed for a time 
during the war, is again in full 
operation. 


MicHican MEETING 


Jackson Junior College was host, 
on April 25, to the first general 
meeting of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges to be held 
since the war began. Featured 
speakers at the meeting were Dean 
Howard C. Rather, of Michigan 
State College, and Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, of the University of Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA MEETING 


OKLAHOMA junior-college execu- 
tives met for a one-day conference 
at the University of Oklahoma on 
May 6, 1946. Featuring the morn- 
ing and luncheon sessions were 
three addresses: | 


“Establishment and Maintenance of 
Junior Colleges,” Dr. C. C. Colvert, 
Professor of Education and Consultant 
on Junior-College Problems, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

“Problems of Curriculum and In- 
struction in the Junior College,” Dean 


Karl M. Wilson, Coffeyville Junior 


College, Kansas; President of the Kan- 
sas Junior College Association 

“Problems Confronting the Junior- 
College Movement in Oklahoma,” 
President Bruce G. Carter, North- 
eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


In the afternoon, discussion 
groups examined in greater detail 
the first two topics listed above. A 
full panel discussion was then held 
on the question, “What Are the 
Needs in Oklahoma and What Can 
We Do about Them?” 


$4,000,000 ror JuNIOR COLLEGES 


THE people of Los Angeles gave 
their approval in June to a $4,000,- 
000 bond issue for the junior col- 
leges of the city. Of the total, 
$1,000,000 will go to the long- 
established Los Angeles City Col- 
lege for construction of new build- 
ings or replacement of old ones. The 
remaining $3,000,000 will go to the 
three new junior colleges of Los 
Angeles: the one-year-old East Los 
Angeles Junior College, the new 
agricultural junior college being or- 
ganized in the San Fernando Val- 
ley, and the technical junior college 
being organized in the Harbor area. 

Los Angeles City College appar- 
ently will have great need of the 
additional facilities which the 
$1,000,000 allotted to it will pro- 
vide. Adam E. Diehl, dean of cur- 


riculum, writes: 


This fall City College is very likely 
to enrol more new students than any 
other college or university in Southern 
California. To provide for an expected 
enrolment of seven thousand, we are 
scheduling classes from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
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Recent Writings 
Judging the New Books 


Joun A. SEXSON AND JoHN W. Har- 
BESON, The New American Col- 
lege: The Four-Year Jumor Col- 
lege, Grades 11 to 14 Inclusive, 
Organized and Administered as 
a Single Institution. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xvii 
+ 312. $3.50. 


SEXSON AND HARBESON’s new 
book deals with the philosophy, 
organization, and administration of 
the four-year junior college. It also 
contains many helpful suggestions 
useful under other forms of or- 
ganization. 

The main thesis of the book is 
that the four-year public junior col- 
lege at Pasadena is, and should be, 
a community institution. It should 
be concerned with the needs of 
youth having a wide variety of in- 
terests and abilities. It should offer 
additional services, such as special- 
education classes, a community 
forum, an institute series—in fact, 
a program adapted to the needs of 
all the people of the community. 
The authors give many wise sug- 
gestions for the integration of the 


activities of the school system: 


through Grade XIV. While the 
Pasadena experiences dominate the 
contents of the book, there are il- 
lustrative and historical materials 
drawn from a wide variety of 
sources. Suggestions for a core pro- 
gram, illustrated by the experiences 
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at Pasadena, are included which, if 
carried out effectively, attempt to 
provide a good background of gen- 
eral education at the completion of 
the fourteenth year. 

The book should be especially 
helpful to community group lead- 
ers, administrators, and others who 
are considering the establishment 
of a junior college. It should be read 
by all junior-college teachers and 
administrators since the problem of 
integration is faced in all programs 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
year whether the organization is on 
the 6-44 plan, the 6—3-3-2 plan, 
or some other plan. 

Pasadena was the first city of 
considerable size to organize the 
junior college on a four-year basis. 
The presentation of a true picture 
of the operation of the upper divi- 
sion of a 6-44 plan as carried on in 
Pasadena is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature in the junior- 
college field. 

It will require no great feat of the 
imagination for those who think of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
as secondary education to agree, at 
least in theory, with most of the 
authors’ conclusions. The volume is 
built upon a philosophy which is in 
keeping with a persistent general 
trend in American education: the 
extension upward of the secondary 
school serving the terminal needs of 
youth. It may find little favor 
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among educators who see the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years as 
sharply defined so-called “collegi- 
ate education” which copies strictly 
the program of the liberal arts col- 
leges. Every practice suggested in 
the book is based upon the philoso- 
phy that the upper four-year unit is 
the people’s college and that the 
fourteen years of public educa- 
tion should be available within rea- 
sonable distances for all youth. 

The authors are consistent in fol- 
lowing this philosophy, and the 
book has no major defect when ex- 
amined in the light of the philoso- 
phy and purposes of the authors. 
There are those who will argue that 
the same results may be achieved 
in a public institution under one 
administrative head which is or- 
ganized on some other plan; that 
the basic principle involved is that 
a curricular pattern be developed 
which recognizes and plans for the 
integration of educational efforts 
and processes throughout Grades 
XI-XIV, inclusive. [t will not ap- 
peal to those who say that the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years should 
be based upon the traditional lib- 
eral arts program or that education 
should be based upon the hundred 
best books or to those who believe 
in the selectivity in operation in 


the traditional pattern of college — 


courses. 

The authors do not argue that 
many of the procedures and accom- 
plishments of the 6-44 plan can- 
not be achieved under the 6—3-3-2 
plan. They do argue, convincingly, 
that these procedures and accom- 
plishments can be achieved more 


readily under a plan in which they 
are a part of a natural setting and 
that the 6—44 plan furnishes a 
natural setting. 

The difficulties and problems en- 
countered in “Organization and 
Administration of the New Ameri- 
can College” are pointed out. Let 
no reader imagine that these prob- 
lems are to be taken lightly. Tra- 
ditions intrenched in the minds of 
the faculty, the students, and the 
public make it very difficult to 
break with the past. All the advan- 
tages of the 6-44 plan, excepting 
those that are a matter of economy, 
represent fundamental changes in- 
volving traditions, vested interests, 
and public understanding. This 
problem is aptly expressed: 


Many superintendents have con- 
fessed that they recognized the superi- 
ority of the four-year unit but that the 
high-school principal or dean of the 
junior college had become so thor- 
oughly intrenched in his position as to 
make impossible any change without 
a community revolution [p. 110]. 


The break away from the stand- 
ard college tradition is a difficult 
one to make. From the following 
quotation one can infer that the at- 
tempt to make this break in Pasa- 
dena has been more than fairly 
satisfactory: “No considerable sup- 
port could be secured anywhere in 
the district for a return to the for- 
mer two-year junior-college pro- 
gram” (p. 111). That break, ac- 
cording to the authors, is concerned 
with the following quoted com- 
mitments: 


1. The public junior college should 
become a community institution. .. . 




















RECENT WRITINGS 


2. The public junior collegé should 
break away from the standard college 
tradition. ... 

3. The public junior college must 
train students to function in a demo- 
cratic society. 

4. The public junior college must 
concentrate on the needs of the termi- 
nal student. ... 

5. The public junior college must 
develop an adequate guidance and 
placement program... . 

6. The public junior college must 
develop a program of evaluation [pp. 


134-36]. 


The account of the difficulties en- 
countered and the successes en- 
joyed in the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the 6-44 plan in 
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Pasadena may suggest to some 
readers that the magic is not in the 
plan alone. Fifteen years of intelli- 
gent effort to provide the best edu- 
cational opportunities and experi- 
ence for all have at least borne fruit 
in a volume that is well worth read- 
ing. Most junior colleges are still 
flexible enough that their patterns 
can be changed if administrators 
will devote the necessary time and 
effort in working with the staff, 
community groups, institutions of 
higher learning, students, and par- 
ents. 

WiuiraM A. Brack 


STATE OFFICE OF PusBLic INSTRUCTION 
OrtympiA, WASHINGTON 


Selected References 
S. V. MARTORANA 


Conant, JAMEs Bryant. “Public Edu- 
cation and the Structure of Ameri- 
can Society,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XLVII (December, 1945), 
145-94. 


Reproduces three lectures in which James 
Bryant Conant presented a thorough inquiry 
into public education. The section, “Advanced 
General Education To Be Provided Locally,” 
examines the development of local centers for 
advanced education beyond the high school. 
Both scientific evidence and logical argument 
are used to indicate that “the specific pattern 
must be evolved locally,” but general con- 
siderations are cited to govern thinking in the 
development of local schools beyond the high 
school. Feasibility of community institutes 
and types of students to be served are ex- 
amined. Five types of students are con- 
sidered: (1) those who want to prepare for 
various technical and semiprofessional occu- 
pations, (2) those who wish further training 
in the occupations for which high schools pro- 
vide the basic preparation, (3) those looking 
forward to professional training in univer- 
sities and technical schools, (4) those wishing 





to “round out” their general education before 
entering employment or becoming home- 
makers, (5) adults and older youths who 
wish to continue their education during their 
free hours. 


Koos, Leonarp V. “Program for 
Grades 11 to 14,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVII (June, 1946), 29-30. 


Discusses the status of the educational pro- 
gram offered in Grades XI-XIV. The indica- 
tions are that there have been immediate re- 
sumption and great acceleration of the pre- 
war trends of junior-college growth. Forces 
which continue to stimulate this growth are 
held to be technological unemployment of 
youth, increased complexity of society, and 
the spread of a democratic concept of equal 
opportunity for all. It is predicted that 
junior-college growth in the next ten years 
will be comparable to high-school growth be- 
fore and after World War I. “There is ground 
for assurance that the preferred arrangement 
of incorporating junior-college years into 
the school system will be the 6-44 plan.” 
Spread of the four-year unit is proposed as a 
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factor which will hasten the correction of de- 
ficiences of typical current programs in later 
high-school and early college years—such 
situations as are now evident in general edu- 
cation. “General education throughout the 
long span beginning with the third high- 
school year on through graduate and pro- 
fessional schools is perilously near bank- 
ruptcy.” Koos cites objectives and courses 
proposed by the study of general education 
carried on by the American Council on Edu- 
cation to indicate the compelling need for ex- 
panded general-education programs through 


Grades XI-XIV. 

In the discussion students are divided into 
two classifications: (1) preparatory—those 
going on to the professions and (2) terminal 
—those leaving school at the end of Grade 
XIV. The total student body would, on the 
average, be comprised of from a fourth to a 
third of preparatory students and from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of terminal students. 
Hence the four years covered by Grades XI- 
XIV must make two-way provision of spe- 
cialization: “For the minority [schools] must 
add to the common-to-all portions of the 
program courses significant in preparation for 
the level beyond the junior college, and for 
the majority of the students an offering that 
will prepare them for vocations they will 
enter.” The vital questions are pointed out to 
be: (1) the proportions of the general and 
vocational-terminal phases to be included in 
the program during Grades XI-XIV; (2) the 
distribution of these phases to the lower and 
upper levels in the four-year unit. A report is 
given of the proportions determined to be 
desirable by the junior college of Stockton, 
California. 

This scheme would devote the greater pro- 
portion of the curriculum of Grade XI to 
general education. The proportion of general 
education would gradually decrease as the 
proportions devoted to vocational-terminal 
education and to preparatory education in- 
creased in the program of Grades XII-XIV. 

The article closes by mentioning some of 
the implications that organization of the four- 
year junior college has for the plant and 
facilities to be provided. 


Russet, Witt1amM F. “A Privileged 
People,” Teachers College Record, 
XLVII (November, 1945), 77-88. _ 

In this article, a section of two columns, 


headed “A Program for Terminal Institutes,” 
describes the spread of enthusiasm for junior 
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colleges throughout the nation and the impli- 
cations of that movement. The heart of the 
article is revealed in the statement: 

“We are faced, therefore, with an extra- 
ordinary educational development. The people 
of the United States have sensed the danger 
of unwanted and unadjusted youth. In all 
sections of the country, civic and educational 
leaders agree that high-school education is 
not enough; that college in the usual sense 
does not meet the problem; that a new kind 
of practical education on a higher level is 
needed.” 


Reyno.ps, J. W. “The Adequacy of 


the General-Education Program of 
Local Public Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 


XXXIX (December, 1945 ), 272-80. 


A recent and thorough study of theory and 
practices of local public junior colleges with 
respect to programs of general education. Al- 
though this study has been previously re- 
ported in the Junior College Journal, the 
direct bearing that its findings have on the 
currently vital issue of general education 
makes it worth noting again. 
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